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ENGLISH ROMANTIC BALLADS. 
No. VI. Tre Spanisn Lapy's Love.—Tue Nut-srown Mar. 


« Listene these lays, for some there bethe 
Of love which stronger is than dethe ; 
And some of scorne, and some of guile, 
And old adventures that fell while.” 
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[The Spanish Lady and the British Captain.] 


Love—true loveis the subject of the ballad of the 
* Spanish Lady,’ and of ‘ The Nut-brown Maid: in 
each the natural order of wooing is reversed : the gentler 
sex seizes on the privileges of the sterner, and the heroine 
urges her suit with eloquence as well as ardour. They 
differ much, nevertheless, in their natures: the Spanish 
dame is chivalrous and high-souled; the English ‘maid, 
gentle, tender, and submissive: the former maintains, 
with much grace and dignity, the modesty and pride of 
the female character; the latter seeks her lover’s heart 
by a humility allied to meanness, and a deference which 
implies deficiency of spirit. When told, at last, that the 
man she loves is the husband of another, the Spanish 
lady ceases to press her suit, but retires from the scene 
with a dignity at once becoming and decorous: not so 
the English maid ; when told that her lover admires other 
ladies, and that, at the most, she can but hope for the 
share of a heart ever inconstant and changeful, she becomes 
Vou. VIII. 





more earnest, more humble, and more impassioned; re- 
solves to follow him wheresoever he goes; nay, says she 
is willing to act as a menial to any lady he loves. There 
is a visible want of decorum in the conduct of the Nut- 
brown Maid : our heart is more with the Spanish Lady : 
the poet who wrote the former seems slightly acquainted 
with the delicacy of woman’s nature; the humblest 
virgin in the land would have disdained to lower herself 
like this high-born person. 

A west of England tradition says that the ballad of 
‘ The Spanish Lady’s Love’ had its origin in an adven- 
ture which one of the Popham family had in Spain in 
the time of Queen Elizabeth. In the storming of a city 
the lady became a captive: her picture and pearl neck- 
lace were long to be seen at Littlecot in Wilts, the seat of 
the Pophams. A Staffordshire legend makes the same 
claim in behalf of Sir Richard Levison of Trentham, a 
distinguished naval officer in the days of 3 Armada, 
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and who was at the attack on Cadiz; but this legend 
has neither portrait nor necklace to support it, and points 
in vain to his effigy in brass in the church of Wolver- 
hampton. The ballad, however, may tell its own story. 
Will you hear of a Spanish Lady, 
How she wooed an Englishman ? 
Garments gay, as rich as may be, 
Decked with jewels she had on. 
Of a comely countenance and grace was she, 
And of birth and parentage of high degree.” 

Though the minstrel refrains from saying how this 
lady happened to become prisoner to the English knight, 
he fails not to inform us that she fell in love with him; 
and when public orders came for the release, without ran- 
som, of all the Spanish ladies on whom the chance of war 
had fallen, she alone was sorrowful, and desired to con- 
tinue in a bondage which, to her heart, was pleasing. 

** Gallant Captain, show some pity 
To a lady in distress ; 
Leave me not within this city, 
For to die in heaviness. 
Thou hast set this present day my body free, 
But my heart in prison still remains with thee.” 

Lady,” replied he, * how canst thou love a man who 
is the foe of thy country? Thy fair words throw doubts 
on thy sincerity.” “ Oh! no,” she said, “I am sincere :— 

* Blessed be the time and season, 
That you came on Spanish ground ; 
If our foes you may be termed, 
Gentle foes we have you found. 
With our city you haye won our hearts each one ; 
Then to your country bear away what is your own.” 

“ Refrain from tears, I pray you, fair one,” said the 
Englishman, “ and think no more of me; you will find 
lovers, and store of them: Spain abounds m handsome 
cavaliers.”’ ‘‘ That is true,” replied the lady ; “ but the 
Spaniards are a fierce and jealous people ; while English- 
men are found to be kind by the whole world: so— 

* Leave me not unto a Spaniard, 
You alone enjoy my heart; 
Iam pai young, and tender, 
Love is likewise my desert. 
Still to serve thee day aud night my mind is prest, 
The wife of every Englishman is counted blest.” 


“ I would not be permitted,” replied the soldier, “ to 
take a lady with me from Spain i it is forbidden by the 
chiefs of our army: it would bring disgrace upon me: it 
may not be done.” “QO! it can be done, and that 
easily,” replied the lady. “I shall change my dress, 
and go with you in the disguise of a page.” As she 
said this, she looked anxiously in his face: he was 
moved: he knew not well what to urge against her 
romantic proposal—he tried poverty. 

« I have neither gold nor silver, 
To maintain thee in this case; 
And to travel is great charges, 
As you know in every place.” 
“ My chains and jewels, every one shall be thy own, 
And the five bundred pounds in gold that lies unknown.” 


*‘ Since neither the fears of poverty nor of land- 
travel can daunt thee,” said the Englishman, “ think of 
the dangers of the sea: you little know how rough the 
passage is. Should a storm arise, what would become 
of you?” “Well and truly may I say,” was her 
answer, “ that the sea has no terrors for one ready to 
lay down her life for love ;” and a gleam of hope 
lightened her face as she spoke. It would have spoiled 
a fine ballad, but it would have been more generous, had 
the knight given his real reason for refusal at the outset. 

Courteous lady, leave this fancy, 
Here comes all that makes the strife ; 
I in England have already 
A sweet woman to my wife, 
1 will not falsify my vow for gold or gain, 
Nor yet for all the fairest dames that live in Spain.” 

At this unlooked-for downfall of all her hopes the 

fair Spaniard neither tore her hair, nor screamed, nor 
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drummed on the floor with her morocco slippers, nor 
ed, nor raved, nor swooned, nor shed a tear; she 
conducted herself in a way as delicate as it was high-souled. 
«“ O! how happy is that woman 
That enjoys so true a friend! 
Many happy days God send her; 
Of my suit I make an end. 
On my knees I pardon crave for my offence, 
Which did in love and true affection first commence.” 

The Englishman was silent, but he could not well be 
unmoved at this: it is to be hoped he raised her from the 
ground while she continued to address him. 

“ Commend me to thy lovely lady, 
Bear to her this chain of yold ; 
And these bracelets for a token, 
Grieving that I was so bold. 
All my jewels, in like sort, take thou with thee, 
For they are fitting for thy wife, but not for me.’”’ 

As she said this she took the chain of gold from her 
neck, unclasped her bracelets, and, laying them at his 
feet, said, “ I will give my- body to a nunnery, and my 
future days to prayer; and the burthen of my prayers 
will be for you and your beloved lady. 

“ Thus farewell, most gallant captain, 
Farewel! too my heart’s content ; 
Count not Spanish ladies wanton, 
Though to thee my love was bent, 
Joy and prosperity go still with thee!” 
“ The like fall ever to thy share, most fair ladie.” 

If the ballad of ‘ The Nut-brown Maid’ has a hap- 
pier conclusion than ‘ The Spanish Lady,’ it offends 
our feelings more sensibly during the progress of the 
narrative. Prior says the poem is three hundred years old: 
it is that, at least, now: we know of no copy bina than 
the one in Arnold’s ‘ Chronicle,’ printed about the year 
1520. But if no antiquarian has hitherto settled its age, 
it is as certain that no family legend lays claim to ‘ The 
Nut-brown Maid ;’ no tradition has localized the ballad ; 
and no t has been named as its author. The 
hero of the tale says he is son of the Earl of Westmore- 
land, and we must take his word for it. 

The minstrel begins by saying that woman’s incon- 
stancy is the common complaint of men who are unac- 
quainted with the nobleness of her nature and her 
warmth and fidelity of attachment: to show that she 
loves as strongly as she loves truly, he instances ‘ The 
Nut-brown Maid,’ and opens the scene by a moonlight 
interview with her lover, who comes with a feigned tale 
of sorrow and disaster to prove her constancy. He states 
his case clearly. 

It standeth so, a deed is do, 
hereof great harm shall grow ; 

My destiny is for to die 
A shameful death, I trow. 

Or else to flee, the one must be, 
None other way I know; 

But to withdraw, as an outlaw, 
And take me to my bow. 

Wherefore, adieu, my own heart true! 
None other rede I can; 

For I must to the greenwood go, 
Alone, a banished man. 

“ Ah!” replied the Nut-brown Maid, “ what is 
human joy? it is as changeable as yon moon; no sooner 
light than it is dark. But let fortune change as she 
will, I shall not falter: we part not thus.” “ It is all 
in vain,” said her lover, “ I must go where woman will 
prove too tender a comrade.” This does not alarm her. 

“ Now sith that ye have shewed to me, 

The secret of your mind ; 

I shall be plain to you again, 
Like as ye shall me find. 

Sith it is so that ye will go, 
I will not stay behind ; 

Shall never be said the Nut-brown Maid 
Was to her love unkind. 

Make you ready, for so am I, 
Although it were anon; 

For in my mind, of all mankind 

T love but you alone,” 
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“ Take good heed,” said he, “ lest people should not 
call this love, but wantonness. Rather than your purity 
should be suspected, I would go alone to the wild wood, 
and live as I best may.” ° 

“ Though it be sung by old and young 

That I should be to blame, 

Their’s be the charge that speak so large 
In hurting of my name. 

For I will prove that faithful love, 
It is devoid of shame ; 

In your distress and heaviness 

‘o part with you the same. 

And sure all tho’ that do not so, 
True lovers are they none; 

For in my mind, of all mankind} 
I love but you alone.” 

“ Alas,” said the lover, “ you know not what you offer: 
banishment is a sad destiny: the savage woods have no 
painted ceilings, neither are holland sheets in their 
bowers. What is the comfort of wild fruits and cold 
water, to one accustomed to spiced meats and choice 
wine. Besides, you will have to bend a bow, learn to 
live under the greenwood tree, and be in continual terror 
of wild animals and wilder men.” A faithful heart 
is not easily daunted: she replies— 

«‘ Mong the wild deer, such an archere 

As men say that ye be, 

We may not fail of good vitail 
Where is so great plentie. 

And water clere of the rivere 
Shall be full sweet to me; 

With which right hele I shall right wele 
Endure, as ye shall see. 

And ere we go, a bed or two 
I can provide anon; 

For in my mind, of all mankind 
I love but you alone.” 


“That is not all, nor yet the worst,” answered he ; 
“ you must cut these fine tresses close by your ears, your 
rich kirtle close by the knee: you must bear my bow 
and carry my arrows, ay, and be ready at once to go to 
the greenwood with one for whose head much gold is 
offered.”” “I am ready,” she said ; “ but O! my mother, 
I fear for you: what will you think of her whom you 
nursed so tenderly! But day-light is at hand; you will 
be discovered; so let us fly.” ‘‘ Nay, nay,” thus he 
interposed ; “ you are,I fear, a light-o’-love ; soon hot, 
soon cold: as ye have said to me, so-would ye, I dread, 
offer to others.” 

“ If ye take heed, it is no need 
Such words to say to me, 
For oft ye prayed, and long assayed, 
Or I you loved perdie. 
And though that I of ancestry 
A Baron’s daughter be, 
Yet have you proved how I have loved 
A Squire of low degree. 
And ever shall what so befal, 
To die therefore anon; 
For in my mind, of all mankind 
I love but you alone.” 
He replies with the greatest composure to these touch- 
ing words in which she asserts her love and faith. 
“ A Baron’s child to be beguil’d! 
It were a cursed deed— 
To be fellawe with an outlaw! 
Almighty God forbid! ’ 
Yet better were the poore Squire 
Alone to forest yede, 
Than ye should say, another day, 
That by my cursed deed : 
Ye were betrayed: wherefore, good maid, 
The best rede that I can 
Is that I to the greenwood go 
Alone, a banished man.” 

“ For whatever befals me,” replied the maid, “I shall 
not upbraid you; but if you go and leave me behind, 
then truly may I look upon myself as forsaken and 
betrayed. If you are so unkind, I have nothing left 
to do but lie down and die on the spot where you leave 
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and assigns reasons for her remaining at home, which 
would have been sufficient for any lady of our days. 
‘If that ye went, ye should repent, 
For in the forest now 
I have purveyed me of a maid, 
Whom I love more than you: 
One far more fair than ever ye were, 
I dare it well avow; 
And of you both, each should be wroth 
With other, as I trow; 
It were mine ease to live in peace, 
So will Lif I can; 
Wherefore I to the wood will go 
Alone, a banished man.” 

Now it is the opinion of all poets, save Prior and the 
writer of this ballad, that no lady who respected her own 
character, who had any sense of true delicacy, or in- 
herited that honest pride which, like a divinity, keeps 
women from folly, would have listened for a moment to 
an insult such as this. The Nut-brown Maid, instead of 
resenting his perfidy and turning from him with scorn 
and loathing, humbly offers to go halves with this lady 
of the greenwood, and be kind and courteous. 

“ ugh in the wood I understood 

Ye had a paramour, ; 

All this may nought remove my thought 
But that I will be your: 

And she shall find me soft and kind, 
And courteous every hour, 

Glad to fulfil all that she will 
Command me to my pees, 

For had ye lo! an hundred mo 
Of them, I would make one; 

For in my mind, of all mankind 
I love but you alone.” 


The lover had now proved to the uttermost the faith 
and affection of the maid. His proud birth, which he had 
hitherto kept concealed, and his high and honourable in- 
tentions disguised *in his simulated tale of poverty and 
banishment, were now to be told; and he tells them with 
a brevity uncommon to the rest of the composition. 

“ Mine own dear love, I see thee prove 

Faithful, kind, and true; 

Of maid and wife, in all my life, 
The best that I ever knew. 

Be merry and glad, be no more sad, 
The case is changed newe; 

For it were ruth, that for your truth 
Ye should have cause to rue. 

Be not dismayed, whatever I said 
To you when I began; 

I will not to the greenwood go, 
I am no banished man.” 

* Ah,” exclaimed the maid, an unbeliever in her turn, 
* were I sure these words were true, I would be happier 
than a queen: but men have recourse to many wiles 
when they desire to break their promises and vows: if 
that be so, then my situation is worse than it would have 
been with my love in the greenwood, and I am but the 
more wretched.” He interrupted her : 

« Ye shall not need no more to dread, 
I will not disparage 
You, God defend, sith ye descend 
Of so great lineage. 
Now understand, to Westmoreland, 
Which is mine heritage, 
I will you bring, and with a ring, 
By way of erry 
I will you take and lady make 
As shortly as I can: 
Thus have you won an earl’s son, 
And not a banishedfnan.” 
“ Now,” said the minstrel, as he concluded his strain, 
“have I not proved by a that women in love are 
meek, kind, and constant; let us therefore no longer 
accuse them of being variable, but love them and esteem 
them. And since we desire that women should be meek 
and obedient, let us remember our own duty, and obey 





me.” ‘The lover now changes his system of persuasion, 


God and keep his commandments.” 
A. Cc. 
D2 
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ON DESIGNS FOR PATTERNS. 


[From a Correspondent. ] 
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Ir ought to be needless in a country like England to 
say anything of the importance of patterns. Beauty of 
form and colour mechanically impressed on the cheapest 
stuff may find its way into the home of a cottager, and 
the attraction of a well chosen pattern may obtain a pre- 
ference for goods in a foreign market, and lead to com- 
mercial results of the greatest consequence. There is 
now a School of Design at Somerset House, but we are 
still far behind the enterprise of the Prussian government 
and the instruction afforded by their “‘ Gewerbe-Anstalt,” 
or institute of arts and manufactures. 

It has often appeared to us that without going very 
deeply into the principles of the subject, our paper-stainers, 
carpet-makers, and other artificers might materially im- 
prove their patterns by attention to a few simple points. 
When a pleasing combination of colour is sought in a 
pattern of any kind, it is much more likely to be obtained 
by treating the colour as so many mere spots or portions 
of a geometrical figure, and by disposing them solely 
with reference to effect, than by beginning at the other 
end, and thinking it essential to imitate some definite ob- 
ject, such as a leaf or flower, which is often very ill 
adapted to the purpose, and after all is badly executed in 
detail. The general effect is thus marred, and no excel- 
lence of the part produced sufficient to compensate for 
its loss. The present fashion of worsted work as executed 
by ladies often displays still more perverted ingenuity 
and misapplied labour. Whole pictures, requiring for 
their proper effect, either of composition or colour, the 
most delicate half-tints and softened shadows, are executed 
in little inharmonious square patches with the most la- 
boured accuracy, and when finished are greatly inferior 
to a coloured print. The patterns best adapted to 
— = of work are such as are given in figs. 1 
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in which a skilful arrangement of geometrical figures 
almost makes the pattern. The more complicated of the 
two is copied from an antient marble pavement at Pom- 
peii, engraved in Sir William Gell’s work, and, if properly 
filled up with colour, would be admirably adapted to 
worsted work. The second is much more simple, and is 
taken from a piece of work of the kind alluded to; it is 
executed in dark purple and straw colour. The princi- 
pal of the patterns which we have advocated above is 
visible especially in Eastern work, such as Turkey and 
Persian carpets, and Cachemere shawls—thick, close pat- 
terns, strongly contrasted in colour, so small in the details 
that nothing but the general effect is apprehended by the 
eye, and that any portion of it, however minute, is, as 
to colour, complete in itself. Figure 3 represents 
a part of the border of a Persian rug, and contrasts ad- 
vantageously with many of our carpets, in which a long 
straggling sprig or branch meanders in curves of two or 
three feet span along the whole drawing-room. When a 
stuff of this kind is cut by furniture standing on it, or 
interrupted by folds, the small portions are equally ugly 
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and unintelligible, while to appreciate the general effect, 
if any is aimed at, it ought, from the size of the pattern, 
to be seen at a distance of 100 feet. 

All this may be further illustrated by a reference to 
stained glass. We hold that such productions as Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’s window at New College are completely 
founded in error. A picture in glass is, after all, little 
better than a picture in worsted ; both possess hardly any 
merit, except in the difficulty to be overcome from the 
material employed. Stained glass, as applied to build- 
ings, is an accessory meant to enhance the effect of the 
architecture by relieving the uniformity of the walls, and 
bearing out the richness of the architectural sculpture by 
a corresponding brilliancy of colour. This object seems 
always best attained when the windows consist of a mere 
set of geometrical designs, like those produced by a ka- 
leidoscope, or, at any rate, of such figures as, being com- 
posed of small and bright pieces of positive colour without 
any attempt at shading, lose their resemblance to any 
specific object, and assume, at a little distance, the ap- 
pearance of a mere pattern. 

The antients indeed, with their peculiar sense of beauty, 
by a modified imitation of the details of natural objects, 
produced arabesques and mouldings at once beautiful in 
themselves and perfect in their general effect, as in the 
examples given beneath. 








Figs, 4 and 5, 


When both ends can be attained, the work is of course 
of the highest excellence. All we maintain is, that in 
many modern articles of dress and decoration the most 
important object is lost sight of, while even that which is 
of less consequence can, from the very nature of the ma- 
terial, be but imperfectly secured. 

Another branch of manufacture in which great want of 
taste is visible, and in which the principle of decoration 
often seems entirely misunderstood, is plate. Some per- 
sons conceive that richness, produced by an exaggerated 
relief of surface, is aJl that is needed, and that excellence 
of ornament is to be found in the vicious style of Louis 
XV., where the accessories entirely overpower the general 








effect. In vases, or any curved surface, which is some- 
times seen in profile, this error is totally destructive of all 
form, for the general outline of the vase is deformed by 
the projection of the object in relief. 


‘The opposite error to this is to imagine that fine Greek 
forms, which are beautiful in the dead surface of pottery 
or bronze, will be equally effective in silver; forgetting 
that every catching light and reflected object cuts to 
pieces and annihilates the breadth which is necessary to 
characterize the form. The object may indeed be frosted, 
but then it is deprived of that brilliant metallic surface 
which constitutes the peculiar spendour of plate. There 
is only one mode of preserving the form and metallic 
surface, and at the same time giving the requisite rich- 
ness ; and that is by either chasing in very low relief, or 
engraving on the surface of plate a small thickly-set 
rich pattern, which shall, as it were, present to the light 
a number of metallic points of equal relief, and suffi- 
ciently numerous when seen fogether to give the requisite 
breadth, while the inequality of the surface prevents the 
action of the cutting lights and reflections which would 
destroy the form. Perhaps some of the Moorish patterns, 
such as are used in the stucco of the Alhambra, would 
answer the purpose better than any other. 


HORSE-SHOES. 


Tuose who are not directly concerned with the manage- 
ment and employment of horses are, generally speaking, 
but little-aware of the large share of attention which has 
been bestowed upon that apparently insignificant article, 
a horse-shoe:—yet its importance to the noble animal 
to whose foot it is attached, and therefore to the owner of 
the animal, is by no means inconsiderable. Nature has 
given te the foot of the horse a certain degree of expan- 
sive or spreading power, which lessens the shock received 
by placing the foot suddenly to the ground. But the 
material of the hoof is such, that friction will gradually 
wear it away ; and the difficulty arises, how to protect the 
hoof from the wear without destroying or rendering nu- 
gatory the elasticity of the hoof. A modern writer ob- 
serves, “ While the horse-shoe affords to the foot of the 
horse that defence which seems now to be n 

against the destructive effects of our artificial and flinty 
roads, it has entailed on the animal some evils; it has 
limited or destroyed the beautiful expansibility of the 
lower part of the foot; it has led to contraction, al- 
though that contraction has not always been accompanied 
by lameness. In the most careful fixing of the best shoe, 
and in the careless manufacture and setting on of the bad 
one, much injury has often been done to the horse.” (The 
Horse, ‘* Library of Useful Knowledge.’) 

In order to understand the necessity for a shoe to the 
foot of a horse, it will be desirable to say a few words 
respecting the formation of the hoof. This consists of a 
hard crust or rim which nearly surrounds the lower part 
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of the foot, and which is formed entirely of horny fibres 
without the smallest degree of sensation: this casing, 
called the crust, is attached to the coffin-bone, the lowest 
bone in the leg of a horse, and upon it the horse is sup- 
ported. Within the cavity of the hoof is a wedge-shaped 
substance called the frog, which was formerly supposed to 
be merely a sheath to protect the internal and softer parts 
of the foot from injury: consequently farriers were accus- 
tomed to make the horse-shoe so thick as to keep the frog 
from touching the ground. But recent observations, 
and particularly those of Mr. Colman, of the Veterinary 
College, have led to the opinion that the frog is designed 
to assist the horse in his movements, by pressing on the 
ground, and, through the means of its elasticity, remov- 
ing part of the pressure from the hoof; hence it follows, 
that if this be a correct view of the object of the frog, it 
ought to be allowed (when the animal is shoed) to rest 
upon the ground. Nothing can be more really and truly 
scientific than such an inquiry as this, since the purpose 
for which nature formed any part of an organized being 
is precisely that to which it can be best applied. 

There is historical testimony that, before the use of 
metal horse-shoes, the hoofs of the poor animals became 
worn away during fatiguing journeys, and much suffer- 
ing was occasioned. When Mithridates was besieging 
Cyzicus, he was obliged to dispense with the use of his 
cavalry, because the hoofs of the horses were entirely 
spoiled and worn out. Diodorus Siculus also, in de- 
scribing the progress of the army of Alexander the Great, 
states, that on one occasion the hoofs of the horses had 
become, by uninterrupted travelling, totally broken and 
destroyed. Other passages have been collected by Beck- 
mann, which prove that no shoes—such as we now have 
them—were used for the horses by the antients, and that 
the want of them occasioned the wearing away of the 
hoof, and the consequent laming of the animal. 

The value of a horse to man is too sensibly felt to 
allow such a ruinous destruczion of the hoof to pass alto- 
gether unnoticed or unremedied. Accordingly, various 
modes of protecting the hoof have been devised, prior to 
the use of metallic shoes. At some periods the hoofs of 
camels and horses were protected by shoes or coverings 
made of strong ox-leather, and similar to the shoes worn 
by the people themselves. Oxen and mules, when their 
hoofs became injured by wear, were sometimes provided 
with shoes made of strips of a particular plant of the 
hemp kind, woven or plaited together. It is stated by 
Xenophon, that the horses employed in some of the snow- 
clad districts of Asia had a kind of sock drawn over the 
foot as a protection. A plan similar to this is, in our 
own day, resorted to by the Russians at Kamtschatka, 
for the preservation of the feet of the dogs which draw 
their sledges over the ice, or which catch seals on the ice. 
A kind of shoe is bound round the foot, and is so con- 
trived that the claws may project through small holes. 
These contrivances are, perhaps, intended as much to 
protect the foot from cold as for any other purpose. 

In many parts of the world horses are still used with- 
out metallic shoes to their hoofs; various contrivances 
being employed in lieu of them. Keempfer, in his ‘ His- 
tory of Japan’ (and we have no doubt that the descrip- 
tion will apply equally at the present time), says, “ The 
horses’ shoes are made of straw, and are fastened with 
ropes of the same to the feet of the horse, instead of iron- 
shoes, such as ours in Europe, which are not used in this 
coun As the roads are slippery and full of stones, 
these shoes are soon worn out, so that it is often necessary 
to changethem. For this purpose those who have the care 
of the horses always carry with them a sufficient quantity. 
They may however be found in all the villages, and poor 
children who beg on the road even offer them for sale ; so 
that it may be said there are more farriers in this country 

than in any other; though, to speak properly, there are 
none at all.” 
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At what period horse-shoes (such as we now have 
them) were introduced is by no means easily determined ; 
but Beckmann, who has examined the subject industri- 
ously, mentions the ninth century as the earliest on which 
he can depend. It is stated, indeed, that the emperor 
Nero, when he undertook short journeys, was drawn by 
mules which had silver-shoes ; while those of his wife, 
Poppa, had shoes of gold. But these shoes seem to 
have been a kind of plait of gold and silver strips, cover- 
ing the hoofs, and not a metallic shoe beneath it. Horses’ 
shoes are mentioned by some early historians, who, in 
enumerating the men travelling with the armies in their 
campaigns, make no mention of farriers; but say that 
each rider, when necessary, put shoes on his own horse. 
Had shoes fastened with nails been in use in those times, 
this mode of fixing them on, and the absence of farriers, 
could hardly be looked for. 

It is related that when Boniface, marquis of Tuscany, 
one of the richest princes of the time, went to meet Bea- 
trix, his affianced bride, about the year 1038, his whole 
train were so magnificently decorated that his horses 
were shod with silver. The nails even were of the 
same material, and when any of them dropped out they 
became the property of the finder. This appears to us ex- 
travagant enough; but it is said that in much more 
modern times an English ambassador to the court of 
Paris had silver shoes to his horse, and caused them to 
be so slightly fixed on, that they soon came off, and be- 
came the property of the wandering spectators: we may 
doubt, however, whether the horse would not be respected 
quite as much as the ambassador. 

The practice of shoeing horses appears to have been 
brought to England about the time of William the Con- 
queror. It is said that Welbeck in Nottinghamshire be- 
longed to a Saxon chief named Gamelbere, who held it 
on condition of shoeing the king’s palfrey whenever he 
should lie at the manor of Mansfield; and that if he 
should lame the palfrey, he should give the king another, 
worth four marks. William the Conqueror is also said 
to have given the town of Northampton, as a fief, to a cer- 
tain person, in consideration of his paying a stated sum 
yearly for the shoeing of his horses ; and it is believed that 
Henry de Ferrers, who came over with William, and 
whose descendants still bear on their arms six horse-shoes, 
received that suiname because he was entrusted with the 
inspection of the farriers. 

The shape of the common horse-shoe is so well known, 
that the horse-shoe has given a name to the shape itself. 
It consists of a piece of iron bent round to the form of 
the hoof. The best British iron is (or ought to be) em- 
ployed for this purpose; and small pieces of steel are 
occasionally attached to a part which is more than usu- 
ally worn. The width and thickness vary according to 
the strength and age of the horse, the purpose in which 
he is employed, whether for draught, riding, &c., and 
the particular opinions of the person who has the direc- 
tion of the shoeing of the horse. These opinions are ex- 
tremely opposite: some think that the shoe should press 
flat on the ground, and be equally thick in every part ; 
some advocate a convexity of surface, and a variation of 
thickness in different parts; while various minor details 
are also keenly contested. 

The common form of horse-shoe is formed from a bar 
of iron about an inch and a quarter in width, and three 
quarters of an inch in thickness; and is forged into its 
proper form by two men who assist each other. The 
shoe is fastened on by eight or nine nails, to receive 
which holes are made through the iron. A sunken groove 
is also forged, to admit the heads of the nails: these 
grooves have to be formed by the hammer. It has been 
pro to give the barof iron the necessary grooved 
surface by drawing it between two rollers whose surfaces 





have pins and ridges inserted, by which the groove and 
the nail-holes are made, Another proposition has been 
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to cast them in plaster of Paris moulds, and afterwards 
anneal them. But we do not believe that either of these 
plans has been much adopted. 

Various forms of horse-shoes are required for different 
purposes. A horse, while at grass, will frequently have 
slight shoes to protect the front edge of the hoof, but to 
allow the sides liberty to expand in their natural way, 
and Mr. Coleman invented an expanding shoe, which is 
in considerable use, for horses employed either in draught 
or riding. Sometimes the shoe is carried quite round the 
hoof; at other times its outer edge is turned up so as to en- 
close or confine the edge of the hoof. For heavy draught- 
horses two points or projections stand out from the back of 
the shoe, and areturned downwards ; these assist the animal 
in obtaining a sure footing, when drawing a heavy load ; 
the weight of a shoe for one of the largest draught-horses 
sometimes amounts to seven pounds; but for carriage 
and saddle horses the weight generally varies from twelve 
to twenty ounces. 

The opinion that the frog was intended as a protection 
to the inner part of the foot of a horse, and that it ought 
not, therefore, to touch the ground, Jed to the practice of 
making the heel of the shoe high, in order to protect the 
frog, but the construction is now generally such as to 
allow that part to touch the ground. Indeed it has been 
thought by some that the whole cavity of the hoof should 
be filled with some substance which would give au elastic 
bearing. Mr. Dickenson proposed to fill up the whole 
vacant space with sponge, which he confined iu its place 
by a piece of leather. Mr. Rotch has proposed an In- 
dian-rubber casing for the hoof, with an iron plate be- 
neath it. This casing being brought to the requisite 
form when moist and pliant, remained so when dry. 
Sometimes a strip of leather is placed between the hoof 
and the shoe, to counteract in some degree the rigidity 
of a metallic shoe. Mr. Perceval, in order to get rid of 
the necessity of employing nails (which are driven through 
the shoe into the hoof, and which must necessarily break 
away the substance of the hoof more or less), devised a 
mode of fastening the shoe to the hoof by straps and sandals 
which passed over the hoof in various directions ; but 
it appears to us very doubtful whether such a mode of 
fastening would be adequate to the severe usage to which 
a horse’s shoe is necessarily liable, and which is such 
that a shoe seldom lasts more than a month, sometimes 
only a few days. 

The mode of fitting the shoe to the hoof of a horse 
varies under different circumstances ; but it may be done, 
generally speaking, without giving pain to the noble ani- 
mal, unless the farrier be culpably negligent. 

There have been many minor improvements suggested, 
both in the form and in the mode of fixing on; but the 
foregoing will give a general idea on the subject. 


TRAJAN’S PALACE IN THE LAKE OF NEMI. 
Arter one of the long and victorious wars in which the 
emperor Trajan was engaged, and which are perpetuated 
by history and the various monuments which he erected 
to gratify the national vanity, wishing in the intervals 
of peace to give himself up to the pleasure of retirement, 
he selected Lake Aricinus (now the Lake of Nemi) as 
the scene of his retreat from the cares of government. 
This lake is at the distance of about fifteen miles from 
Rome, in the vicinity of the Appian Way, and is sur- 
rounded with hills covered with trees and always verdant, 
the atmosphere is salubrious and temperate, the soil fertile, 
and the scenery most beautiful, boasting, among other at- 
tractions, of the grotto and fountain of Egeria, so cele- 
brated in the time of Numa Pompilius. The lake itself 
1s very deep and the water clear as crystal. It was here 
Trajan caused to be constructed a ship or bark of an im- 
mense size, composed of the most durable and expensive 
timber, on which a palace, decorated and adorned in a 
magnificent manner, was erected, The roof was sup- 
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ported and ornamented with massive veams of brass ; 
the pavement was inlaid with stones of the most varied 
and beautiful colours; and the Egerian water was con- 
ducted by leaden pipes into the vessel, where it formed a 
refreshing fountain. The shores of the lake were laid 
out in gardens, planted with a diversity of trees and shrubs, 
and intersected with serpentine walks; everything that 
the imagination could suggest was effected to improve 
and assist the natural beauties of the piace. The bark 
was moored in the centre of the lake, and was built with 
the greatest strength and solidity ; the planks were of ex- 
traordinary thickness, and fastened not only by nails, of 
which great quantities were used, but also by smaller 
planks inserted in grooves and secured in the most effectual 
manner : the outside was sheathed with plates of lead, of a 
double thickness where exposed to the action of the water, 
and between the planks and sheathing was placed a woollen 
cloth saturated with oil and pitch in order to preserve the 
timbers from the water, which would otherwise have 
caused their speedy decay. The whole structure was 
most magnificent and well fitted for the retirement of a 
prince. It was however in succeeding ages, and during 
the tyranny and misgovernment, the wars and troubles, 
the barbarian inroads, and the factious dissensions which 
ravaged Italy and the tributary states, and which caused 
the fall of the mighty Roman empire, neglected and suf- 
fered to fall into decay. Time and storms graduall 
reduced it to ruins, and it eventually sunk to the bottom 
of the lake, where it still remains imbedded and almost 
forgotten. 

One or two attempts were however made, some cen- 
turies ago, to raise it from its obscurity, but, from the 
imperfect machinery resorted to for this purpose, they ended 
in failure. It was visited by an Italian named Alberti, in 
the fifteenth century, and in the succeeding century by 
Captain Francesco de’ Marchi, a gentleman of Bologna, 
who descended with Guglielmo da Lorena in a kind of 
diving-bell invented by the latter. Marchi has given a 
description of this descent, together with a slight account 
of the instrument by which it was effected, in his valua- 
ble work on Military Architecture.* 

This machine he states to have been a round tub-like 
vessel made of oak, two fingers thick, five palms long, 
and three wide, open at one end, and the other securely 
fastened ; it was guarded with six hoops of iron, and at 
the open end or lower portion with one of lead, in order 
that it might sink easily ; the outside was pitched and 
greased with tallow to make it water-tight; and it was 
provided with a thick piece of glass (set in so 
closely that the water could not possibly leak in), through 
which the person descending might see the objects in the 
water. This instrument appears to have been placed 
over the head of the diver, who was supported by 
iron bands attached to the interior, which, clasp- 
ing the shoulders, held him firmly, but allowed the 
use of his arms. For greater security there was also 
attached a girth, which, descending down the back, 
passed between the legs, and was fastened in front by a 
buckle, which could be easily and speedily unclasped. 
In this manner the person rested astride on the band at- 
tached to the machine; but as nothing passed below the 
middle of his arms, he was enabled to work under the 
water, though, as the writer adds, in a very ineffi- 
cient manner, owing to the want of sufficient light 
and the confined space. The means by which any 
one descending was able to breathe under the wa- 
ter so as to remain there a considerable time Mar- 
chi does not divulge, an oath pens him from 
so doing having been administered to him by Guglielmo 
da Lorena before he would allow him to descend. He 
however declares that there was no breathing-tube or air- 
hole whatever communicating with the atmosphere above. 
To the top of the instrument were fastened three iron 





* See Marchi, ‘ Della Architettura Militare,’ 
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chains, terminating in a ring tied to a rope, which 
descended from a crane fixed to a floating raft made of 
casks, in which was an opening in the centre to draw up 
the machine upon a signal given by means of a cord, 
whenever the person inside wished to ascend. This ma- 
chine appears to have been of considerable weight, as one 
man was unable to carry it, though under the water it 
did not seem, says Marchi, to weigh more than forty 
pounds, by reason of the air enclosed in it. It was 
rather a dangerous as well as awkward machine, 
as, unless the person kept it very steady and per- 
fectly upright, it would upset, and the water imme- 
diately rushing in, the diver, if he was not a good 
swimmer, and not particularly expert in disengaging 
himself from such a clumsy affair, stood a tolerable 
chance of being drowned. 

Marchi, in his account of his descent, states that it was 
then (a.p. 1535) 1340 years or more since the bark was 
submersed, at the spot where it then remained sunk, at a 
great depth, by the eastern edge of the lake. On the 
15th of July, 1535, being a clear day with bright 
sunshine (which enabled them at the bottom of the lake 
to see sufficiently well to work with different tools, as 
hammers, chisels, &c., though from their being under 
water they could not be used with any great force), Gugli- 
elmo da Lorena and himself descended in turns, the 
former, who was the first to make the attempt, staying 
about an hour, at the expiration of which time the cold 
obliged him to ascend. On Marchi preparing to descend, 
Lorena advised him to stop his ears with cotton greased 
with musk and other odorous materials; but he did not 
do so, as he wished to try if, when under the water, he 
could hear when he was called; he had descended not 
much more than half a dozen yards when they shouted 
out to him, but he heard nothing, although when 
they beat some stones with hammers a little way under 
the water the noise was so loud that, as he says, it hurt 
his ears. On striking the stones with greater force above 
the water, the sound was not distinguishable beneath. 

He gives, in such a grave manner as to be quite laughable, 
an account of the annoyance he experienced in his descent 
from a quantity of very small fish called “ Latterini,” appa- 
rently the same as those so well known amongst us as “ Tit- 
tlebats,” or “ Sticklebacks.”” They were not bigger than 
his little finger, but they thronged about him in such 
great multitudes (attracted, he supposed, by the smell of 
some bread and cheese which he carried with him, very 
circumstantially informing us that he had four ounces of 
the former and one of the latter), that he was not only as- 
tonished, but became rather frightened. He had on de- 
scending stripped himself to his doublet, not wishing to 
be encumbered with the large trunk-hose worn at that 
time. The lower part of his body, being thus undefended, 
was exposed to the assaults of these “ bloody-minded 
fishes, who began to prick him in every part,” and though 
he drove them away frequently with his hands, they, 
nothing daunted, “ being,” as he says, “ in their own 
— element,” returned as often to the attack; he, 

owever, seized the biggest and most audacious, and 
carried the sanguinary little monster to the surface, and 
“the bystanders declared that it would take not less than 
thirty of them to weigh a pound of twelve ounces.” 

In his descent he suffered great pain in Lis ears, which 
seemed “as if a steel dagger was passed through 
his head from one to the other, the blood streaming from 
his mouth and nose ;” upon using the tools he took down 
with him, the bleeding and pain increased so much that 
he was obliged to return to the surface. When he came 
out of the instrument he found his doublet stained 
with blood, but untouched by the water from the 
middle of his arm upwards ; his cap also, which was of 
crimson silk with a plume of white feathers, was quite 
dry; this his friends, who had accompanied him, took 
from him asa memorial. There were present, besides 
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G. da Lorena and two servants, Leonardo da Udine, a 
clever architect, and his son Tisiphonte. 

Having stuffed his ears with cotton, he descended again, 
and tying a rope to the vessel, drew up as much wood as 
would load two strong mules: the wood was of various 
sorts, viz. larch, pine, cypress, &c.; among these he found 
some pegs of oak so black, from time and the action of 
the water, that they appeared like ebony. He also re- 
covered several iron nails much diminished in size by 
rust, and also brass nails which were quite perfect and so 
bright that they seemed to have been just made; they 
were very long, large at one end and diminished gradu- 
ally to the other, “like the pipe of an organ.” The 
vessel was covered on the outside with leaden-plates, 
doubled in some places, and fastened to the planking 
with brass nails with ornamental heads raised in the 
shape of a star; between the leaden plates and the planks 
he found a thick woollen-cloth saturated with a composi- 
tion which smelt strongly and was very inflammable, 
being the protective covering before described. The 
pavement withinside he describes to have been of a kind 
of brick of a beautiful crimson colour, on which were 
lying large pieces of red cement, and many pieces of 
leadenpipe used for conducting the water from the 
fountain of Egeria to the vessel. He observed also several 
anchors, and chains with pincers or clasps, which he 
supposed to have been used by a former visitor in an 
attempt to raise the bark. He could not enter the inside 
of the vessel on account of the cumbersomeness of the 
diving-machine and the danger of falling, in which case 
there would be some risk of his being drowned, but he 
contrived by cords to measure the bark, which he found 
to be, in English measure, about 500 feet in length by 270 
in breadth and 60 in depth.* If we compare these di- 
mensions with those of a British “ man-of-war,” we shall 
have some idea of the immense size of this floating vessel, 
and of the importance of the building erected on it. The 
length of a “ first rate” ship of 120 guns is about 205 feet 
(or two-fifths of that of Trajan’s floating palace), and the 
breadth is 53 feet, being less than one-fifth the dimen- 
sions of the bark which has been the subject of the 
present paper. When we consider that this building, 
although in ruins, has yet remained untouched for 
ages, and must present us with at least the plan or 
ground-work of a palace designed for the retirement of 
a prince celebrated for his magnificent taste, we cannot 
but regret that no proper effort has been made to rescue 
the vessel from its present position, or at least to sur- 
vey the interior. There is no doubt that in the present 
improved state of mechanical science such an attempt 
would be attended with success, and the many valuable 
remains which would probably be brought to light would 
not only prove a valuable acquisition to antiquarian 
cabinets, but might enrich the architect, the sculptor, 
perhaps the historian, with desirable, although unex- 
pected, materials for the prosecution of their several 
pursuits. 





Cheerfulness.—Cheerfulness, which is a quality peculiar 
to man—a brute being capable only of enjoyment—opens, 
like spring, all the blossoms of the inward man. Try for 
a single day, I beseech you, to preserve yourself in an easy 
and cheerful frame of mind; be but for one day, instead of 
a fire-worshipper of passion and hell, the sun worshipper of 
clear self-possession ; and compare the day in which you 
have rooted out tue weed of dissatisfaction, with that on 
which you have suffered it to grow up, and you will find 
your heart open to every good motive, your life strength- 
ened, and your breast armed with a panoply against every 
trick of fate; truly you will wonder at your own improve- 
ment.—J. P. Richter. 


* See Brotier's ‘Tacitus,’ and Eustace’s ‘ Italy.’ 
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